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CAMP BUILDING IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 

£TLMOST every one has some latent talent for 
j * construction or embellishment, which in 
our city life is restrained by conventional standards, 
by the nearness of professional aids, and by the 
richness and value of materials used. But when, 
like the birds, one goes into the woods and builds 
and furnishes with natural products gathered 
from beneath one's feet, one can experiment with- 
out fear of failure, and bravely give expression to 
fancies which would be forever repressed nearer to 
Tiffany and Herter, or where decorators upon 
every block dazzle you with textures and com- 
binations, which are the refinement of their art. 

But in our onward progress it is well for us 
occasionally to go back to nature — to forget for a 
while that Kensington exists — that there are such 
things as stained glass, tiles, enamel, and from 
simpler and purer sources evolve beauty. Summer 
is the time, and a camp in the Adirondacks the 
place for this return to nature. 

JPor those who are not familiar with this latent 
evolution of home life in our American forests, we 
will explain what it is : 

The Adirondack Lakes, which are picturesque 
in the extreme, and are situated in a climatic belt 
of peculiar health fulness, have been selected as 
the site of a new experiment in living. Following 
the lead of an adventurous gentleman who, in 
pursuit of health, " builded wiser than he knew," 
a number of families have erected, not country 
houses, but permanent camps which they occupy 
every summer. These are composed chiefly of 
tents, supplemented sometimes by structures built 
of logs or rustic work, and are more or less 
attractive, according to the skill, taste and prefer- 
ences of the owners. 




A site is selected, some preferring a high bluff, 
others a sheltered cove, one an underlying granite 
foundation, while another again is drawn by a 
stretch of smooth, sandy beach, one choosing 
his site because it is accessible, and another 
because it is inaccessible, but all alike, keeping 
close to the lake shore, so that as you skim over 
its surface in the light canoes you have in full 
view each picturesque group, each with its flag 
pole bearing the name or emblem of the camp 
aloft, and each seeming prettier than the last, as 
a near approach reveals the arrangement of tents, 
boat house, and other bits of rustic architecture 
made brilliant with vermilion paint. 

This is the effect of the ensemble, but if it is 
your privilege to spend a few weeks in one of 
these idyllic abodes, as the writer of this has 
done, you will be convinced that a modern arcadia 
has arisen in northern New York, 

The mode of life is, in the first place, peculiar, 
owing to a peculiar topography. There is an 
intermingling of land and water which makes 
access to most points easier by canoe ; hence the 
woods skirting the lakes stand in almost primeval 
silence and solitude. Not a tree falls except such 
as are needed for construction. No wagon wheels 
trample the beauty out of the forest. All is still 
and pure as if humanity had not yet discovered 
it. We skim lightly from point to point in our 
canoes without dust or noise, as the bird flies. 
Your visitors, your supplies, the tidings from the 
world you have left behind you all come to you 
across that sheet of glistening water. 

An Adirondack guide is a singular product, 
and among his other potentialities is a camp 
builder, but there are camps and there are camps, 
and one built by a guide without the supervision 
of a man of taste and refinement will be quite a 
different affair from the one we wish to describe. 
This supervision should begin when the clearing is 
made. 

The man of taste will see that that group of 
pines will give dignity to the spot and must not 
be touched ; that those balsams, with their needle 
points against the sky, will make effective silhouettes 
upon the white canvas of the tents ; that that 
silver coated birch is too beautiful to be lost — 
whereas his guide would have made a clean sweep 
with his axe and dragged the skeletons to perish 
miserably together on the water's edge. But when 
he begins to lay the foundations and to build the 
platforms for the tents, be slow with your advice. 
He knows what he has to do and can put up the 
tents too, so that the walls will be taut and true 
as those of a house. And then it is only play for 
him to prepare the logs, cut them in even lengths, 
and put them up, course after course, to the top 
of your dining-room walls, and if you are assisting 
him he will laugh at the suggestion to have other 
help in placing the beams and rafters for the roof 
in position, and when ready will shingle and paint 
too, handling his brush with as dangerous a confi- 
dence as his axe, and again needing your super- 
vising care. So if you have ingenuity and skill to 
supplement his brain and muscle, the various 
structures composing your camp will soon be sub- 
stantial realities with form and color. 

These will consist of a dining-room, kitchen, 
ice-house, and boat-house, which in the camp we 
are occupying are made of logs and rustic work, 
while the parlor and bedrooms are tents — six, in- 
cluding one used for supplies. Raising the tents is 
the last thing done, and when ready for that you 
will go with your guide to the adjoining forest 
and return with long poles of spruce from which 
you have stripped the bark, each one straight as 
an arrow and white as cream. These are then 
laid upon temporary supports and varnished, and 
when placed in position with the snow white 
canvas stretched over them, and with bedstead, 
lounge, chair and table of the same immaculate 
surface (the peeled spruce), it has made an interior 
than which nothing can be purer. 

The fringe of green showing just below the 
ivory white frame of your bedstead is not for 
decoration, as one might at first suppose, but part 
of the fresh balsam boughs which lie between 
your mattress and the frame below which are not 
alone fragrant and elastic to lie upon, but sworn 
enemy to insomnia. 

The scarlet porti&re in front of your wardrobe 
and lounge cushion of same color are delightfully 
effective, but you are restrained from respecting 
the effect too often elsewhere, for the man of taste 
never has too much of anything. 

All that has been suggested and more, much 
more, is found in the camp we have referred to. 
The main tent is double, that is, two tents, parlor 
and bedroom, are erected upon one platform, one 
back of the other, with portieres across the 
opening connecting them, affording a quite impos- 
ing vista as you ascend to the piazza, which is 
also included in the platform. 

As the camp is upon an elevation and almost 




overhanging the lake, 
only water is visible 
from within the tent, 
with the unbroken 
fringe of woods on the 
opposite shore and the 
blue mountain peaks 
beyond, which in the 
late afternoon become 
a deep ultramarine and 
are reproduced in the 
mirror of the lake in in- 
verted reflections as blue 
as the original. The color 
fades out of a landscape so utterly 
in thus attempting to reproduce it 
that we despair of giving any idea 
of the beauty of the scene upon 
which we look. Nor do we think 
we could do justice to the dainty 
interior of our parlor tent, which 
contains no suggestion of Louis 
Quatorze, nor Louis Quinze, nor of 
Queen Anne, nor yet of China nor 
Japan. 

At last we have found some- 
thing which is neither "Old Eng- 
lish 1 ' nor Oriental, but just sylvan 
and American, and yet beautiful. 
A kind of rational esthetics seems 
to pervade the place. Utility is 
sought and beauty attained. 

That life is a dream in such 
an abode goes without saying. If 
the tents gaow too warm in the 
afternoon the dining-room is always 
cool and shaded, and the long- 
cushioned seat in the window, a 
delicious place to finish your book, 
or if you prefer it to lie and look 
into the water or up at the drift- 
ing clouds, or the summer house 
which is built out over the lake 
catches all the stray breezes ; and if your book 
is dull you can throw crumbs into the water and 
watch the fish as they dart to the surface and 
savagely struggle for the white morsels with as 
much spirit and intelligence as if they had lived 
in Wall Street. 

The ice-house of logs is filled with solid blocks 
taken from the lake last winter, so that if you 
are thirsty you may be refreshed. But as night 
approaches you will feel no need of cooling 
draughts nor breezes; on the contrary, you may be 
glad to have a fire lighted in the stove, which is 
a small cylinder of sheet iron. The* stove pipe, 
which is never esthetic, makes a modest exit 
through a piece of tin inserted in the tent ; and if 
you desire to remain in camp later than September 
you become quite reconciled to its presence. 

The princpal structure and tents composing 
this camp are upon the edge of a rocky pro- 
montory. No two facing in the same direction as 
they follow the profile of the land, each looking 
toward the lake, a substantial board walk with 
spruce hand rail con- 
nects them, so that 
rainy days have no 
terrors for the slip- 
pered maidens of the 
household, unless, in- 
deed, it locks them in 
their tents, as it did 
the writer of this a few 
weeks ago ; the rain 
shrinking the canvas so 
that it could not be un- 
hooked in the morning, 
and the guide having to be sum- 
moned to unlock the front door. 

Life is piquante and full of origi- 
nal situations in such a place, and 
one must be stolid indeed to be in- 
sensible to its charm. Every day 
brings its fresh task, some new 
device to promote comfort or en- 
hance beauty. To-day a dado of 
matting is being put up in the 
dining-room, and the logs forming 
the wall above it after being scraped 
just enough to remove any super- 
fluity of surface are to be varnished, 
thus preserving them from insects 
and greatly adding to their beauty. 
There are a great many men 
who as they move discontentedly 
from city to watering place or sit 
idly in club windows are asking 
whether "life is worth living?" 
To such we would say come up 
here, be your own architect, engi- 
neer, landscape gardener, furniture 
maker and decorator, and your 
question will be answered. 




